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THE DUTY. OF THE E CHURCHES. 


BY FREDERIC PASSY. 


Translated from La Conférence Interparlementaire. 


Some time ago, it was the evening of Whit-Sunday, I 
went to hear a preacher whose merits I had heard highly 


spoken of. Who was this preacher and from what pul- 
pit did he speak? I prefer not to say, and you shall see 
why. 


He spoke, of course, of the solemnity of the day. He 
dwelt upon that outpouring of the Spirit which it recalls 
and pointed out with great elevation of thought and lan- 
guage the progress which has been made in the morality 
and conduct of civilized peoples since the first Pentecost. 

He also pointed out, alas! the incompleteness of this 
progress and alluded, with as much energy as impartial- 
ity, to the gaps which still disfigure the present and which 
the future, let us hope, will be able to fill up. With grow- 
ing fervor he emphasized, especially, the often mon- 


strous contradictions to which custom causes us too easily 
to be resigned. 

‘*What a contrast,’ he said, ‘‘ between what nations 
demand of their individual citizens and what they per- 
mit themselves to do! To prevent or to repress individ- 
ual misdeeds, to prosecute or to punish the attempts 
made by the least of the citizens on the property or the 
life of one of his fellows, the whole machinery of the law 
is set into operation and the entire public force is called 
into action. And this same machinery, this same public 
force is constantly employed, not only without scruple but 
with pride, in making preparation for, organizing and 
carrying out, in the name of each nation as against others, 
enterprises the most odious and attempts the most fright- 
ful against their fortunes, their liberties and even their 
very existence. Murder and theft, between man and 
man, are detested and punished as crimes; between 
nation and nation, they are permitted, glorified and 
blessed.” 

Iapplauded from the bottom of my heart this noble 
and truly religious language. And I asked myself, not 
without sadness and a little indignation perhaps, why it 
is so rare; why, though doubtless sometimes uttered 
within the closed doors and the sacred precincts of places 
of worship, it is so rarely heard echoing outside ; why, to 
be perfectly frank, the ministers of different communions, 
Catholic, Protestant, Israelitish, not only figure in such 
small numbers in the ranks of the Societies whose aim, 
in the two worlds, is to combat war and to spread about 
them the spirit of international respect and justice, but 
even seem the greater part of the time purposely to hold 
aloof from them and to check rather than to encourage, in 
those whom they seek to influence, a disposition favora- 
ble to the work. Is there not, then, beyond the different 
forms in whichis manifested this love of God and of one’s 
neighbor which, as has been so justly said, are only one 
and the same thing, this love itself? And is the reproach 
true which is cast upon them by their enemies, that 
through envy of each other those whose mission it is to 
teach men the duties imposed upon them by their origi- 
nal brotherhood busy themselves with what divides them 
more than with what unites them and sacrifice at pleas- 
ure the chief thing to that which is merely accessory and 
the substance to mere appearance ? 

These were my reflections; and, at the same time, as 
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if to soften their unpleasantness, there came to my mem- 
ory certain facts which prove that they were not wholly 
just. Let me mention two or three of them; I might, if 
necessary, cite more. 

The first belongs to the epoch when the agitation began 
to grow in England against those cruel laws which, by 
excluding foreign grain, reduced the masses of the people 
to starvation as if by deliberate purpose, without profit 
furthermore either to the public treasury or to the class 
for whose benefit this régime had been established One 
day seven hundred and fifty ministers of the Gospel, from 
denominations the most diverse (it is well known that 
in England and America sects are numerous and their 
contests lively) met to consider this question. It was a 
sort of economic council. The discussion was not 
lengthy. They found themselves, says one of the histo- 
rians of that epoch, reunited, in spite of their differences, 
on the very summit of Christianity, on the common 
ground of justice and love; and with one voice, with one 
heart in the name of religion and in the name of human- 
ity, they pronounced their anathema against a legislation 
which openly violated the most fundamental laws of 
humanity and religion. 

Some years later, in 1849, at Paris, in a Congress pre- 
sided over by Victor Hugo, a similar anathema was for- 
mulated by an assembly of men of ditferent nationalities 
against another system of wickedness, that of war, a 
scourge more terrible than all natural scourges, which, 
different from storms, earthquakes and epidemics, afflicts 
men only because they choose to have it afflict them. 
Among those present, sitting on either side of the hero 
of the economic reform in England, Richard Cobden, 
were one of the most illustrious members of the French 
clergy, the abbot Duguerry, since curate of the Madeleine, 
and one of the most eloquent representatives of liberal 
Protestantism, Pastor Athanase Coquerel. It was the 
24th of August, the anniversary of the most cruel episode 
of the religious wars which had divided their fathers, St. 
Bartholomew’s day. Cobden, making himself the inter- 
preter of the general feeling which was intensified by the 
recollection of this event, united their hands in his and 
the two men, amid the acclamations of the audience, 
renounced together both the hatreds of the past and those 
of the present. Unfortunately they had not the power 
to bring them to an end. 

Nearer our time and in circumstances which have 
proved the foregoing assertion to be only too true, in the 
course of the cruel events of 1870, just after the battle of 
Sedan, a few men, constrained at the same moment by 
the desire to protest against the continuation of massacres 
thenceforth without pretext, felt it their duty at the same 
moment, to go in the name of humanity, in the name of 
religion, in the name of imperiled European civilization, 
and bear to the camp of the conqueror the voice of Eu- 
rope which was awaiting from him the end of its woes. 


Who were these men who feared not to undertake to 
recall to him on whom depended at that time the peace 
of the world that he had promised to stop the day when 
he had repelled the aggression, not of a nation, but of a 
man, and that that day had arrived? They were with the 
addition of a couple of laics, Joseph Garnier and him who 
writes these lines, the Arch-Bishop of Paris, a victim 
some months later of another war, the sequel of the first, 
the Great Rabbi Isidore, Pastors Vallette and Martin Pas- 
choud and two or three others. 

Circumstances beyond their control, and which they 
always bitterly deplored, prevented the execution of their 
project. It had been conceived, however; and pastors, 
rabbi, arch-bishop, clad in their robes and relying on their 
sacred office had found themselves ready to proceed side 
by side, hand in hand, against war, as they proceed 
always, be it said to their honor, against the vices, the 
miseries and the calamities public or private which still 
desolate even the most prosperous societies. 

Why, I repeat it, are such facts, if not exceptional, at 
least not very common? Why are harmonious actions 
like these, which do honor to all those who join in them, 
not the rule? Why, to come back to the point where I 
started, in the ranks and at the head of the battalions of 
volunteers who are every day enlisting for the holy war, 
the war against war and its accursed deeds, do we not 
see oftener and in larger numbers the men who make a 
profession of being par éminence the representatives 
and interpreters of the spirit of the God of peace and the 
shepherds of flocks to whom peace has been promised ? 

If my voice is not one which they deign to hear, let 
them listen to the voice of one of the most illustrious of 
themselves, who was not afraid to set an example both by 
speaking and writing, Father Gratry: ‘‘ Crusades have 
been made in the centuries past,” he says in his beauti- 
ful ‘* Meditations on Peace ;” ‘‘the great crusade is yet 
to be made, and it must be made without shedding blood 
and to prevent the shedding of blood. Europe arose to 
take from the infidels the lifeless stones of the tomb of 
Christ, but the real tomb of Christ, of Him who incarna- 
ted in himself the sufferings of humanity, is humanity 
itself which groans still under the power of injustice, 
of barbarism and of violence, shaken by wars and 
crashed by tyranny; it is humanity which every man 
who believes in anything above brute force and beyond 
the sensual interests of the present day is bound 
to labor unremittingly and incessantly to deliver. To 
neglect or to repudiate this duty, to refuse to take part 
in this holy war or to laugh at the efforts and the devo- 
tion of those who undertake it, is to deny oneself, is to 
repudiate the high calling on which we pride ourselves ; 
it is, finally,” added Father Gratry, ‘‘ to commit the su- 
preme blasphemy, the only one for which there is no par- 
don, the blasphemy against the Spirit.” 

Paris, France. 


Be. 
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SOME MOTHER'S SON. 
BY MRS. £. E. HORNIBROOK. 


“ Say, father, I do not quite understand 
How God sends a man with a sword in his hand, 
With hate in his heart and a wish to kill, 
And his only command another’s will; 
I think I’d be sure that I heard God say, 
‘ Now this is my work and this is my way,’ 
Before I ever loaded a gun 
To shoot down, like a dog, some mother’s son. 


‘* Yes, some mother’s son and some father’s joy, 
Some one who played, like me, as a boy, 
Some one who swung in a hammock, and slept, 
Some one well loved, and who, lost, was wept ; 
I cannot but think ofa sister dear, 
Who saw him go to the war, with a tear: 
Dear father, be sure, whatever you do, 
That God alone makes a soldier of you.” 


The father bent down to his child’s fair head, 
And kissed it as loving words he said, 

But deep in his heart there swelled a moan 
Of regret for the mother’s son that was gone; 
And he seemed to hear the living wail, 
Through a storm of shell and leaden hail: 
Oh, what to him now, as a breath of fame, 
The glory it shed o’er the victor’s name! 


He is back once more on the field of death, 
And past him is sweeping the fiery breath ; 
Cursing and crying, with prayer, prevail, 
And he sees one face in the moonlight pale; 
‘Oh God!” he groans, “ ’twas some mother’s son— 
A noble lad — aad I fired the gun 
That shot him down — so young and brave! 
For a mother to weep above his grave. 


“The sun may arise and the sun grow red, 

But never again shall blood be shed 

By this hand of mine. Now go play, my boy, 

Life is a blessing and youth a joy; 

I have come with wounds from the jaws of death, 

And for good and aye is my sword in sheath: 

God spare me till better work is done, 

You shall never be slayer of mother’s son.” 
WorceEsTER, Mass. 


THE VIEWS OF CARDINAL VAUGHAN AND OF 
JOHN WICKLIFFE ON THE FOUNDATION OF 
PEACE. 


BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


On the part of the religious bodies generally, there 
would appear to be evidence of a great lack of faith in 
the non-carnal overcoming of the power of God: their 
conferences, synods and similar formal gatherings may 
give assent to resolutions affirmative of the excellency 
of the amicable determination of differences, yet these 
lack spontaneity, and do not sufficiently insist upon the 
Divine obligation to seek peace, to observe great for- 
bearance and not to resent injuries. These seemingly 
weak, yet wholesome and strengthening things, which are 
enjoined upon the individual, cannot be safely set at 
nought by the nation. Firmly upholding that which is 
just, right and true, it is no mark of a craven spirit 
thence to suffer wrong rather than to fight for it in deadly 
combat, else was Christ our perfect Exemplar singularly 
weak in permitting Himself to be apprehended and cruci- 
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fied, when He could have instantly called legions of 
angels to His rescue and avenging. But it may be said 
that it was even thus foreordained that He should suffer 
and should die for our sakes. Have we then no part 
with Him in His sufferings and in His dying for others? 
‘* I say unto you,” were His words, “love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

In the light, therefore, of this so clearly enunciated 
obligation, spoken by Him whose name is ‘‘Wonderful, 
Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, 
The Prince of Peace,” I feel obliged to enter my dissent 
from the sentiment expressed by Herbert, Cardinal 
Vaughan, who, in transmitting his regrets at his non-ability 
to attend the late annual Peace meeting in London, said, 
‘¢ For my part, I do not believe that this [peace among 
the nations] can be brought about by any other means 
than by a common and general agreement. If others 
arm, we must arm. Si vis pacem, para bellum, But if 
others disarm, we must disarm.” 

Hardly with safety, I think, can we place this maxim 
of the Latins, that ‘‘ If we wish for peace, we must pre- 
pare for war,” upon a level with a Divinely authoritative 
injunction from the sermon on the mount. The views 
of John Wickliffe hereabout, I believe to have been 
sounder: ‘‘ Christ taught not his apostles to fight with a 
sword of iron, but with the sword of God’s word, which 
standeth in meekness of heart, and in the prudence of 
man’s tongue. And as Christ was the meekest of men, so 
He was most drawn from the world, and would not judge or 
divide a heritage among men, and yet He could have 
done that best.” Declaring his full unity with Christ’s 
command that we resent not injuries, even though in so 
forbearing it involve the loss of one’s worldly goods 
(‘*‘peradventure some men would lose their worldly rich- 
, Wickliffe continuing, ‘‘ And what harm were thereof ?” 
then feelingly ejaculates, ‘‘ Well, indeed, I know that 
men will scorn this doctrine.” Surely, he who was 
styled ‘‘the morning star of the Reformation” was in 
this matter a true prophet. 

It will be appropriate here to revive the interesting 
and valuable summing-up of Wickliffe’s peace principles, 
by his biographer, Dr. Vaughan: ‘* It thus appears that 
it was not merely the act of invasion, but the slaughter 
of men under any circumstances, which the reformer con- 
sidered as opposed to the spirit and the letter of Christian- 
ity. It is also evident that he was aware of the oppo- 
sition and contempt which the advocate of such opinions 
must encounter, so long as the state of the world should 
continue to be at all such as it had hitherto been. But 
the New Testament was before him, and that volume 
was understood as requiring that each professor of the 
gospel should adhere to such modes of resistance only as 
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are prescribed or as occur in the recorded example of 
Christ and his apostles. Such it was urged, is the pat- 
tern, and such are the commands of the Redeemer. His 
injunctions in this particular were considered, moreover, 
as clearly expressive of his benevolence; inasmuch as 
the evils to be anticipated from adhering to them were 
believed to be trivial, when compared with those which 
had so commonly attended the schemes of conquest, 
vainglory and revenge. The malignant influence of the 
laws of retaliation had been long since ascertained, and 
the experiment of the effect to be produced by the pacific 
temper which the gospel enjoined, was said to have been 
successfully made in the early and better ages of the 
Church. Men were therefore exhorted to renounce those 
brute methods of adjusting disputes which had not only 
occasioned the severest of their present privations, and in- 
flicted the deepest of their present woes, but which had 
so often proved the grave of every virtue and the parent 
of every crime. The disastrous influence of war on civ- 
ilization, on literature and liberty, the reformer could 
deplore ; but its demoralizing effects and the desolation 
which it must forbode with respect to eternity filled his 


» 


mind with amazement and dismay. 


THE PEACE SENTIMENT. 
BY JOHANNES H. WISBY. 


One day when a boy I remember to have seen in my 
father’s yard a dog and a crow each casting furtive glances 
at an eelskin which lay between them. Presently the 
crow made a jump and caught hold of the skin; the dog, 
barking, seized it also. The dog proved the stronger. 
The crow, after tugging with the strength of despair, 
gave up the contest and fell afoul of the dog beak and 
talon. Now followed a lively tussle; the crow got the 
better of it, and the dog howling and with scratched face 
sneaked away into his kennel. But what about the eel- 
skin? you ask. Ah, that is the delicate point, and I 
am sure you would not guess that the cat ate it while the 
others were fighting for it. In order that the contenders 
might each have received a share in the booty, would it 
not have been better if they had agreed in peace each to 
get a part? Oh, but they were animals, you say, and 
knew no better. 

But in matters of statemanship the world follows the 
same rule, which is but another way of saying that the 
world is not more rational than a dog or a crow. Shall 
I undertake to say not as wise even? Hostile strife has 
in it so much of the brute that we may safely turn to 
animal life for illustration. Let me tell you of a cat and 
a dog that behaved a great deal better than many of our 
politicians. Contrary to animal habit and race antipathy 
they lived and ate together on convivial terms. The dog 
would eat first, but he never omitted to leave a fair por- 
tion of the meal for the cat. When the dog happened to be 
“late at dinner” the cat, notwithstanding her good appetite, 


would always wait for him, and she was never known to 
touch the platter till her canine friend had eaten. Cat 
and dog can live together in concord, but Christians, so 
called, murder one another in the name of God and love 
of country ! 

It is my purpose here to show that the first practical 
awakenings of the peace sentiment are of older origin 
than is commonly presumed, and that it has been 
manifested largely by the great and wise, while the war 
sentiment has found its chief upholders among the dem- 
agogues of party spirit and unworthy ambition. If we 
turn to ancient history, we find thisto be so true that we 
are tempted to lift the curtain of medieval times, where 
we find that the war sentiment took on more complex 
forms while, at the same time, the first results of the 
peace sentiment began to appear. Already as early as 
989 A.D. a peace society was found at Charons, and in 
944 the ‘* Pact of Peace” was concluded »y the seigneurs. 
The Council of Poitiers (1004 A.D.) was instrumental in 
checking to a certain extent private war by established 
law, and various ordinances for promoting peace followed 
in rapid succession. After the session of the Council 
of Limoges (1031) and Roussillon (1047) the popes 
began to take active interest in the peace movement, and 
publicly proclaimed the ** Peace of God.” As a result this 
first effort for civilization and order spread into North and 
Middle France, Italy, Spain, England, Normandy and 
Belgium. The Council of Clermont (1095) re-affirmed 
this proclamation, and even the king patronized the peace 
associations, and they were no doubt one means by which 
the French monarchs frustrated the feudal system. In 
the twelfth century the enthusiasm was considerably 
increased, and in the thirteenth century Phillip Augustus 
prohibited his subjects from commencing hostilities 
against the friends or vassals of adversaries until forty 
days after the offence. This was called the ‘‘ Royal Truce” 
or ** King’s Quarantine.” Societies of monks and phil- 
anthropic Christians traversed the continent promulgating 
the principle of peace and federalism, and in the four- 
teenth century a great religious movement for peace was 
shared in by the different nations of Europe. Pilgrims 
with white bands around their necks marched through 
various lands, preaching the gospel of the Prince of Peace. 
A beautiful letter from the good king of France, St. 
Louis (1276 A. D.), to his son is handed down, showing 
how religion acted in promoting peace. ‘* Dear Son, I 
charge thee to the utmost of thy power, thou keepest thy- 
self from making war with any Christian, and if any have 
injured thee, try various ways of recovering the right 
before thou makest war; and have care to eschew the 
sins that are committed in war,” etc. Leonhardi quotes 
a striking instance of arbitration, or rather the establish- 
ment of a board of conciliation, given in the Rhenish 
League (1254 A.D.), which stipulates with its confeder- 
ates that in order to remove every occasion for contest and 
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every source of discord, they should each choose four 
men who should together amicably decide all questions 
which arose between them.* 

Enough, perhaps, has been laid before us to show that 
the peace movement is no sudden effort of latter-day 
reformers, but that it was originated centuries ago by 
the wise and farseeing and in their hands was instru- 
mental in abrogating feudalism and private war. This 
noble result was attained by the unfaltering perseverance 
and heroism of afew men. To hold a peace meeting in 
the tenth century, when city fought against city, and the 
barons built themselves fortified castles, waylaid trade 
and sacked all peaceful enterprises, would not have been 
ventured save by men of geunine morality and undaunt- 
ed fearlessness. To-day we are having a rapidly forming 
body of Peace societies all over civilization, which like 
their medizeval coworkers seek to abolish war by the sub- 
stitution of permanent arbitration treaties, and by ap- 
pealing to the principles of justice and equity which the 
world has come to love and respect. The time is 
past when disagreements were decided by wager of battle. 
The grand work begun by a few men in the middle ages 
has been taken up by many in our own time, and though 
their aim to do away with war of every kind may seem 
less probable of accomplishment, they may rely with 
confidence on the sympathy of better educated Christian 
communities, and on the aid of the larger commercial 
and economic interests of our age. While the object has 
been enlarged, the means of attaining it has equally 
enlarged, and the peace man of to-day finds himself sup- 
ported by qualities and elements in the peoples, brought 
to light by education, which lay formerly dormant save 
in the heart of the individual. That great men endorsed 
the idea of universal federation will be apparent if we 
examine the works of men like Bacon, Hume, Buckle, Her- 
der and Klopstock. Kant devotes a whole volume to the 
subject, entitled “* Zum ewigen Frieden,” and in ** Streit 
der Facultiiten” he speaks of a constitution in harmony 
with the natural rights of men and of a commonwealth or 
society in which war shall disappear. 

Aristophanes’ ‘ Lysistrata”’ is distinctively a peace 
poem, and so are, strange to say, a number of pages in 
‘*Don Juan,” which go to show that Byron, as poet, 
loathed the butchery of battle. Southey’s ‘ Battle at 
Blenheim” is a satire on the lewdness and cruelty of 
war: 


“They say it was a shocking sight 
After the battle was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


*For the above extracts I am indebted to Mr. Brace’s excellent 
** Gesta Christi.” 


work: 
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And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.’ 
‘But what good came of it at last? ’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
‘ Why that I cannot tell,’ said he, 


‘ But ’twas a famous victory.’” 


Tennyson is by some looked upon as being a war 
poet, and one who wrote for the sake of art more than 
anything else. In no poet since the days of Shakespeare 
do we notice indeed a more consummate artistic workman- 
ship, nor is there any other that has sustained himself so 
matchlessly over so wide a range, nor any that has so 
sweetly and unforgetably appealed to the heart of man. 
Tennyson has written some war poems to be sure, and he 
frequently arrays the children of his genius in plate and 
mail, but this was due to his reverence for the spirit of 
chivalry,— the urban, sacred knighthood of the middle 
ages, which, though it would prove a failure in our age, 
exerted a virtuous influence upon the martial classes of 
that time. If Tennyson wrote peace poetry for the sake 
of art, we must do him the justice to say that he wrote war 
poetry for the sake of artas well. But all his ideals, as 
well as his personal nature and character, are too noble 
and too humane to suffer being heaped among the tro- 
phies of the war god. 

“ Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace!” 


Even Whittier could have written nothing more urgent 
in behalf of peace. 


“ And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of peace 
And crown’d with all her flowers.” 


On what strong millennial pinions does he not soar in 
these stanzas : 
‘“‘ For I dipped into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly 
dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue ; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 
warm 


With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder 
storm; 

Till the war drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furl’d 


In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 
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There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


But the most emphatic protest against militarism is 
not, we think, the utterances of the thinking and learned, 
but the soldier revealing his better self,—the self con- 
demnation of military men. A couple of years ago, at a 
banquet at Diisseldorf, Emperor William II remarked : 

‘*I wish the peace of Europe lay alone in my hand. 
I would certainly see that it should never be disturbed. 
However that may be, I shall at any rate leave nothing 
untried, and, so far as I am concerned, will see that it be 
not disturbed.” 

Pacific words, indeed, and it is all the more surprising 
to know that only a little while ago the same blustering 
potentate quoted the device of the Scottish Order of St. 
Andrew, ‘‘ Nemo me impune lacessit”” (No one defies me 
with impunity), in order to exasperate prince Bismarck 
who in his coat of arms carries a thistle, resembling that 
of the Order of St. Andrew, with the words : 


“ Better leave the poor weed alone; 
Beware, O Youth, there are thorns thereon.” 


Certainly, we think, the peace of Europe depends 
largely upon the action of the Kaiser, and if his words 
were something more than mere words he would have 
done something about it, or at least forborne to excite the 


‘anger of the prince, because of the latter’s reluctance to 


support the army bill, which was then pending before the 
Reichstag. Von Moltke of 1841, to mark the year, speaks 
like a peace man of no scant pretence. ‘*We openly con- 
fess that we are in favor of the much ridiculed idea of a 
general European peace. Is not the whole progress of 
the world’s history an approach to such a peace?” And 
it is only to be deplored that his subsequent policy mani- 
fested how far he placed his military interests above his 
true self. 

Yes, Moltke of 1841 is right. Is not the entire course 
of the world’s history an approach to such armistice? 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant and Garibaldi* were peace 


_men. They hated war, and did their best to avoid it. 


Kaiser Franz Josef I recently greeted a delegation in this 
wise : 

“The need of peace is proclaiming itself everywhere 
with one voice. Would that it were within my power to 
give my people the good news that the cares and burdens 
of the armed peace were at an end.” 

Pacific words again, but what a satire on government 


when the emperors meet and kiss each other, mutually 
assuring that nothing shall prevent them from keeping 


the sacred peace, while they are backed up by the very 
war god himself. It is pleasant words, smooth faces, 
compliments and parades, but turn the man around and 


*‘*Tf each nation was governed in a wise and natural way all 
war would cease, and the peoples would begin to appreciate and 
respect their rights mutually without falling into passionate, 
suicidal battle.” — Rome in XIX Century, vol. II. 


August, 


you will see he carries the sword, blood-reeking, on his 
back. 

Our best modern thinkers and jurists arrive at this 
conclusion. 

John Fiske, in ‘* The Destiny of Man,” page 95, says: 

‘* When we can see so much as this lying before us on 
the pages of history, we cannot fail tc see that the final 
extinction of warfare is only a question of time. Sooner 
or later it must come to an end, and the pacific principle 
of federalism, whereby questions between States are set- 
tled, like questions between individuals, by due process 
of law, must reign supreme over all the earth.” 

Michel Revon, in ‘‘L’ Arbitrage International,” says : 

‘*Why is agriculture impoverished, industry broken 
down, commerce languishing? Because riches instead of 
blessing peoples, instead of watering their fields and 
of falling in beneficent showers upon cities, escape through 
the enormous opening, war, and are lost.” 

Would not the testimony of these men suffice to pop- 
ularize even the most obscure cause? Like Scipio Afri- 
canus let us destroy our credentials, and let the multitude 
read the truth on our brow. Let us draw from within 
ourselves and see things in the light of love and equity. 
Can anything but love add to our mutual understanding ? 
Can anything be greater, simpler? In the ‘*‘ Havamal” 
of Odinn the skald taught : 

“ Love your own friends, and also theirs; 
But favor not your foeman’s friend: 
Peace with perfidious man may lose 
Four days or five, but not a week.” 


Is this not the doctrine of enmity? Listen to the 
religion of peace: ‘‘ Love your enemies!” Let us lay 
down our pen and close up our book, and let us hasten 
over to our neighbor, whom we know has said bitter 
things about us, and tell him that we mean to love him so 
much that it shall be utterly impossible for him not to 
love us in return. He will not turn us off. He can see 
that we are firm, and lest we should burst his house with 
love, he gives in and shakes hands with us. But what a 
fine weapon I am here whetting for our young Napoleons. 
Will they not cleave me in two with the all comprehend- 
ing assertion that Herder's eternal equalization of the 
principles governing individuals and races may do very 
well in print, but that it is utterly worthless on the battle- 
field? Would they not fill my house with the records of 
their Mohammed, Ney, Barbarossa, Nelson, and roll up 
their big guns in expectation of seeing me wonder at 
their ‘‘ patriotism”,— and what is my little shell compared 
to their floating castles of iron? What was that lowly 
Jewish carpenter shop compared to sequestered Oxford 
or the capitol of Rome, and did not the Christ lad pon- 
der his synagogue lessons there amid the noise of his 
father’s tools, till he ripened into manhood and saved the 
world? 

We want less Harlowes, less Xerxes, less Catos, less 
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Richelieus, more Dantes, more Solomons, more Sumners, 
more Luthers. It is the men of peace that educate and 
sweeten the world. Think of Christ at the head of a 
charge, shouting: ‘‘Hate thy enemy! Henceforth on 
earth war, ill-will among men!” and distributing stars and 
commissions among his followers for evinced ‘* faith and 
patriotism”! Darwin, Kopernicus, Plato, Milton, these 
are men of peace. Domitian and Nero ravaged and laid 
waste the empire, but Tacitus wrote the best ancient 
history of Rome. Men need peace in order to think 
greatly, act greatly, die great. But from yonder army 
camp sounds a defiant cry: ‘‘ Where is courage and 
heroism displayed if not on the battlefield?” Was there 
a greater hero than Christ? Do our Stephensons, our 
Pauls, our Galileoz, our Husses lack courage? Privateer- 
ing is now abolished on the scroll of international law, but 
instead of it we equip armed cruisers, and vessels holding 
cargo destined to hostile port may be brought up in spite 
of neutral flag. In case of European war all the small 
powers, such as Greece, Bulgaria, Portugal, Scandinavia, 
are likely to pronounce themselves neutral, and in this 
way exert more influence than if they partook in the 
general carnage. England may blockade the shores of 
Germany, and the latter would starve if not for neutral 
Switzerland and Denmark. The Jutlanders and the 
Swiss will obtain a large trade, and the English must en- 
dure to see them pitch their market tents on the border. 
The millennium is closer at hand than people think. 
Yes, so runs the answer, when the thousand years of 
peace are rung in, then we shall be happy to disarm and 
try and love one another, not seeing, shrewd souls, that 
those centuries will never come save through the gradual 
humanizing of ourselves,—the suppressing of our sav- 
age proclivities. God certainly will not admit red-handed 
Adam into his millennial paradise. Until we cease to con- 
found courage with bestial daring, patriotism with hatred 
of foreigners, we shall not enter upon the prophesied era. 
Still there are those who think that our goal is too far off 
as yet to excite the curiosity of any but philanthropic 
students, and that it is quite impractical to prepare for it 
in these busy times of revolutions and strikes. And, 
quaint people that they are, they will rigidly frequent the 
Sabbath service, and listen to the message of Christianity : 
‘*Go ye into all the world and baptize every creature in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” not reflecting that the carrying out of this charge 
(especially at the time when it was submitted) is tenfold 
more remote than the realization of international disar- 
mament. Christianity deals with entire mankind for all 
time ; the peace cause is but an outgrowth of it,—a few 
scriptures in practical operation — and appeals largely to 
the highest civilization. The gospel must cope with man, 
pagan or saint; the peace cause tells a man how to use 
his gospel after he has received it. Nowadays we recog- 


nize no right over foreign territory, or over heathen 
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tribes. We do not go crusading against Saracens and 
Africans any longer because they are heathens, and a 
woman has shown us that the Dark Continent could be trav- 
ersed without bloodshed. Instead we raise an altar on 
every pagan shore, and summon the natives with the 
voice of forgiveness. Privateering, rights of reprisal, 
torture, the bearing of ordeal, wager of battle, feudalism, 
private war, seizure of ambassadors, etc., all these inhu- 
manities have disappeared: the branches have fallen one 
by one under the axe of the Nazarene, the trunk, hell- 
rooted, still survives, soon to fall also. 

Some say poetry is adream and some say life is a dream. 
Be it so. Now, when they tell us that the ideal of univer- 
sal peace is a dream also, we need not despair, for it may 
enter into our life, show us the very truth we are seeking, 
as spontaneously as one dream image blends with another. 
We profess great sympathy with man at large, but show 
very little sympathy toward our neighbor because he hap- 
pened to be born under a different standard. It is the 
custom of the employer to scold the office boy while he 
lives, and leave the town a library when he dies. Our 
testaments are poor excuses for what we ought to have 
done while we lived. But by and by as the centuries go 
on lifting the generations, the true man arises above the 
vapors of crime and sin. He is not learned, he is not rich, 
nor is he poor. He wears plain clothes, and you cannot 
for the world wring a harsh word from his lips. As a 
rose absorbs all the sweetness in the air and refuses any 
foul matter, so the true man absorbs the good things in 
life and rejects the wicked ones. If we find him sour, he 
is not a good man. He has absorbed sourness. If we 
find him critical of other men we may be sure that he has 
reason to be critical with himself. The truly great man 
is he who not only absorbs sweetness and good things, but 
who diffuses them like the rose, so that you may come 
from afar and, led by the fragrance, enter his pure dwell- 
ing. His thoughts are as fresh as the dewdrops, his 
smile like sunshine, his welcome like the green field, and 
on his front door we read: James Farmer, or Charles 
Worker. If his roof be not heaven to you, if his children 
be not angels to you, he is not a great man. The great 
man is never homeless. Heaven is his home, his club, his 
church, his favorite resort; he is only here for business 
and is never known to sleep on earth. Each morning he 
issues from the gates of paradise, pen in hand, to sign his 
checks and at night he returns with his note book filled 
with the names of the poor in spirit. He has no sympa- 
thy with nationalism that resents internationalism because 
of its not being national, nor does he want an internation- 
alism that has not emanated from national love. To him the 
world’s map consists of something more than mere bound- 
ary lines fencing off the campfires of murderous peoples, 
and he needs no tutor though he be preaching before all 
the nations: he speaks the language of love,— the one 
language that the confusion of tongues could not affect. 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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SHALL THE STANDING ARMY BE INCREASED? 


It is not surprising that after the recent disorders at 
Chicago and throughout the country the proposition 
should be made to have the regular army increased. 
There are many people who, when trouble of any kind 
arises, think that recourse must be had at once to force 
as if no other means of preventing or allaying disorder 
existed. Overpower it, crush it, stamp it out, is their 
device, and hence their natural inclination is, at every 
recurrence of disorder, to multiply the means of doing 
this deadly work. 

A resolution has been introduced into the House of 
Representatives asking for the consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the propriety of increasing 
the army at this time. General Howard has been under- 
stood sll along to be in favor of enlarging the army to 
60,000 men, and in a recent interview he is reported to 
have repeated this opinion. 

Granting that the present army may be needed for 
some time to come for police duty, there does not seem 
to be a particle of reason why the number should be in- 
creased. At the time of the Chicago riots, bad as they 
were, only 2000 United States troops were called into 
requisition. Three or four times this number could have 
been massed there without endangering any other point. 
Everybody will agree that on such occasions a force just 
large enough is much better every way than an excessive 
one. If the country has passed safely, with 25,000 men, 
through a period of twenty years during which there have 
been a large number of strikes, some of which have been 
extensive and violent, there is no reason why it cannot 
continue todo so. An increase in the army would prob- 
ably result in exasperating the laboring men and make 
them have recourse to arms much more than they have 
been disposed to do in the past. One of the marked 
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features of the strikes in this country, so far as they have 
been connected with the labor leaders, has been the dis- 
tinct disapproval of an appeal to force, and this ought to 
go for something in our way of treating them. Noone 
can calculate the amount of mischief which might be 
wrought if the labor organizations should make an open 
appeal to arms to carry their cause through, and should 
set about preparing to use force in a systematic way. It 
is a cause for profound gratitude that they have had the 
good sense not to do this, however bad their sense may 
have been in some other directions. 

We do not believe that the sentiment of the people is 
to any considerable extent in favor of the proposed in- 
crease in the army. The Springfield Republican voices, 
we think, the better judgment of the country when it 
says: 

‘*The demand for an increase in the regular army has 
no sufficient argument in the history of the recent railroad 
strike. The few troops under General Miles proved 
wholly adequate to the emergency, showing that it was 
the symbol rather than the actual exercise of the nation’s 
power which brought rioters to their senses. Let us 
maintain the immense moral force and prestige of nation- 
al authority, and we need never fear that our army is 
not large enough to cope with the spirit of internal dis- 
order.” 


Some of the London papers have spoken with undis- 
guised ridicule of the proposition to increase our standing 
army, in order to maintain internal order. If, they say, 
such a proposition were made in one of the kingdoms of 
the old world, we on this side of the water would be ery- 
ing out ‘‘effete monarchy,” and using other like hard 
names. They ask whether they are to take the proposed 
increase of military strength as a sign that our govern- 
ment is in danger of going to pieces from internal dissen- 
sions. Some of them, knowing very little about our real 
condition, actually interpret it to mean this. 

There are one or two other reasons why the army should 
remain as it is. Every soldier we now have costs the 
United States, in round numbers, $1800 a year. An in- 
crease of 35,000 men would add an annual expense of 
over $60,000,000. It would certainly be the hight of 
folly to take on this additional burden when there is no 
conceivable reason for it and when the Government is al- 
ready running behind and does not seem able to extricate 
itself from the financial embarrassment into which it has 
fallen. 

Again, if we ever start on a course of military exten- 
sion, who can tell where it will stop? There is a consid- 
erable number of our citizens who believe such military 
development is necessary because, forsooth, we are in no 
condition to meet an attack liable to be made on us from 
abroad. If we once give this idea rein, the spirit of mil- 
itary rivalry will carry us forward step by step into a con- 
dition which no lover of American principles and institu- 
tions can contemplate without great dread. 
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1894. 
A NATIONAL BOARD OF ARBITRATION. 


Since the recent labor troubles at Pullman and else- 
where, several bills have been introduced into the House 
of Representatives looking toward the establishment of 
a national board of arbitration for the settlement of diffi- 
culties arising between workmen and employers of labor. 
The recent troubles have been so acute and the disasters 
attending them so widespread that every friend of order 
and harmony must hope that we shall have no repetition 
of them and that, if there is any wise and practical means 
of preventing them, it may be adopted without delay. 

There is no question that State boards of arbitration 
properly organized and composed of men of ability and 
fairness, and offering their services freely and promptly 
when differences arise, would be able to prevent a con- 
siderable number of strikes and to settle quickly many of 
those already having begun. This has been the history 
of the Massachusetts State Board, which has had a useful 
and honorable career in the work of conciliating and arbi- 
trating labor disputes. Every State in the Union ought 
without delay to establish such a board. If the States 
would do this, they would find that such boards would 
pay for themselves many times over in the saving of 
property, besides preventing much of the friction and 
contention which attend all strikes and lockouts. That 
such boards will be needed during the next twenty-five 


years every one must see who has looked at all below the 


surface of the recent and earlier disorders. The demand 
for arbitration for these industrial disputes is now very 
strong if not universal. It is certainly the province of 
the States to provide that it may take place in the speediest 
and most impartial way. After disputes have arisen and 
grown bitter, it is much more difficult to get the parties to 
consent to go to arbitration than it would be if properly 
constituted boards existed beforehand. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,in this case as in 
others. It is really surprising that the States have been 
so slow to act in a matter of such great moment. 

As to a national board of arbitration,it is not so easy to 
speak. Most of the questions connected with labor and 
capital evidently fall under the jurisidiction of the States, 
and the national Government ought not to overstep the 
limits of its authority. But so much of the trade of the 
country is now between State and State, that the national 
Government is certainly nnder obligation to see that this 
is carried on rightfully. Whatever questions therefore 
arise in connection with interstate commerce and with the 
business of the Government certainly should be looked 
after by the Government. There isa place, therefore, for 
a national board of arbitration and it is likely that such 
a board would command greater respect and be able to do 
more good in many cases than State boards. 

The bills introduced into Congress during the month of 
July provide for a board for the arbitration of difficulties 
arising in connection with interstate commerce and of 
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those arising in the territories and the District of Colum - 
bia. They also provide, the Ikirt bill more particularly, 
that any labor difficulties, even when not affecting inter- 
state commerce, may on the request of the parties con- 
cerned be arbitrated by the national board. In this way 
such a board could practically cover with its influence all 
differences of whatever kind needing arbitrating, without 
trespassing in any way on the prerogatives of the States. 

Constituted on such a basis as this, it seems clear that 
a national board would be able to exert a wide and whole- 
some influence over the whole country, and we hope that 
Congress may act at an early date and let the experiment 
be tried. The Springer bill has already been favorably 
reported from the Committee on Labor. 


THE PEACE CONGRESSES AND INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY CONFERENCES. 


The Marquis Pandolfi has an interesting article in 
the July number of La Conférence Interparlementaire on 
the relation between the Peace Congresses and the Inter- 
parliamentary Conferences. Instead of growing wider 
apart as they seem to be doing, he thinks, since they are 
pursuing the same end, that under certain conceivable 
conditions they might be merged in one, and every sort of 
organization which believes in and advocates peace, 
whatever other objects it may seek to promote, might be 
allowed to send delegates to it. But these conditions not 
existing, he is of opinion that a union between the two 
organizations would injure the work of both. Mr. Pan- 
dolfi is a member of the Interparliamentary Union, but 
he speaks in terms of the highest appreciation of the mis- 
sion and work of the general Peace Congresses which is 
to educate public opinion against war and in favor of 
peace, and to develop among the nations a deeper sense 
of justice and fairness. The purpose of the Parliamen- 
tary Union is more directly to influence legislation 
through its members in the different Parliaments. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Pandolfi’s position is cor- 
rect, that the two bodies ought to remain separate. But 
the members of each of them ought to follow his example 
and treat with the utmost respect the mission and work of 
the other body. If this is not done, and there is some 
real danger that it will not be done, then the cause which 
they both seek to promote will be greatly hindered. The 
members of the Congresses have always appreciated the 
work of the Conferences, and are not likely to do other- 
wise, provided the members of the latter do not treat 
them as if their work in moulding public sentiment were 
of no practical value. We have heard it whispered that 
members of the Parliamentary Union have been heard to 
say that the work of the Congresses was all senti.sental 
and valueless, and we are very glad that Mr. Pandolfi has 
pointed out to his colleagues that the mission of the Con- 
gresses is a very high and important one. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The municipal authorities of Antwerp and the Belgian 
Government have expressed their purpose to do all in 
their power to make the Peace Congress which is to meet 
at Antwerp on the 29th of August a success. 


The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society of Phila- 
delphia has done an excellent thing in inaugurating what 
will probably turn out to be a series of annual peace con- 
ventions at Ocean Grove, N. J. The meeting this year, 
of which we give an extended report in this number of 
the Apvocare, was the first one held there. Dr. Stokes, 
who is in charge of the Ocean Grove Association work, 
was so much pleased with the Convention that he invited 
the Society to come back next year. The meeting of 
this year, therefore, is probably the beginning of what 
we hope will turn out to be a very useful series of annual 
peace conventions at that place where so many thousands 
of people gather by the seaside every summer. 


We have received copies of the Bulletin of the ‘* Society 
for the Propagation of Peace” founded by Pastor Samuel 
Gétaz of Bienne, Switzerland. It is a Society founded on 
Christian principles, whose aim is to enlist the codpera- 
tion of the Christian Churches in that country in promot- 
ing the cause of Peace. The Society has already, though 
less than a year old, met with marked success in securing 
the adhesion of Swiss Churches, groups of adherents 
having been formed at Neuchatel, Bienne, Chaux-de- 
Fonds, Locle, Lausanne, Vevey, and St. Imier. 


Early in July the International Peace Bureau at Berne 
addressed a letter to the Press Congress sitting at Ant- 
werp, setting forth the recent rapid growth of the peace 
movement and commending the cause to the thoughtful 
consideration of journalists everywhere. 


A banquet was held in London on the evening of July 
20th in observance of the 25th anniversary of the laying 
of submarine cables to the far East. Many prominent 
men were present. The principal address of the evening 
was made by United States Ambassador Bayard, who al- 
luded to the power of the submarine telegraph to make 
war unnecessary, if not impossible. The battle of New 
Orleans, in which many gallant lives had been lost, was 
fought after peace had been declared, and could not have 
taken place, Mr. Bayard said, if ocean cables had then 
existed. 

There are now eleven cables in the Atlantic and an- 
other being laid. The total mileage of submarine cables 
is, in round numbers, 152,000, representing a cost of 
$200,000,000. 


War at this moment seems imminent between China and 
Japan over the question of their respective rights in Corea. 
Corea has demanded that Japan withdraw her troops be- 
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fore she will consent to consider the reforms asked for by 
the latter country. China has claimed a sort of suzerainty 
over Corea, and regards Japan as trespassing on her rights. 
It is thought that Corea’s firmness in asking the with- 
drawal of the Japanese troops is due to her backing in 
China. If the dispatches can be trusted, China has or- 
dered the different provinces of the empire to furnish 
20,000 troops each. Japan has a better, though smaller, 
military organization than China. 

The United States and England have both been using 
their influence to prevent war. The British Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had the other day a long interview be- 
tween the Chinese and Japanese ministers in London. We 
sincerely hope these friendly overtures may be effective. 
How much nobler in great nations to be thus engaged 
than to be fomenting strife. 


The annual meeting of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association, London, was held in Westminster 
‘Town Hallon July 4th. Sir John Lubbock presided and a 
number of members of Parliament were present. Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, President of the Association, read a 
summary of the thirteenth annual report, which dealt 
with international tribunals, the International Bureau of 
Peace, instruction in schools, the international alliance 
of Universities, the Anglo-American Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion, the progress of public opinion, Egypt and the 
Soudan, Matabeleland, the Brussels General Act ; France, 
Siam and England; France, England and Newfound- 
land; Great Britain and France, Great Britain and 
Venezuela, the Behring Sea Arbitration, the proposal of 
a general truce, disarmament, and the financial position 
of the Association. 

The Chairman, Mr. Lubbock, said it was not less our 
interest than our duty to maintain friendly relations with 
other countries. ‘The suffering and misery which war en- 
tailed were terrible to contemplate. The national debts 
of the world amounted to some 6,000,000,0002. That of 
France had risen 600,000,000/. in twenty years. The last 
time he saw M. Gambetta they talked over that subject, 
and that distinguished man said, that if the present rate 
of expenditure were maintained, the day would come 
when Frenchmen would all be beggars in front of a bar- 
rack. By far the greater part of that appalling burden 
had fulfilled no useful purpose. The speech from the 
Throne had for some years past told us that we were on 
friendly terms with other countries ; yet in point of fact 
we never had any peace; we lived practically in a state 
of war, happily without battles or bloodshed, but not 
without terrible sufferings. One-third of our national 
income was spent in preparing for future wars, another 
third in paying for past wars, and only one-third was 
left for the government of the country. In other cases 
the burden was even more crushing. Every man in 
Europe had to work an hour a day more than would other- 
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wise be necessary. The religion of Europe was not 
Christianity, but the worship of the God of War. 
Would it not be possible to form a new alliance—a 
League of Peace—among those nations, who would agree 
to submit their differences to arbitration? In war it was 
only a question which suffered most; in arbitration which 
gained most. Some progress was being made. Arbitra- 
tion was no longer a beautiful dream. The unanimous 
vote in the House of Commons last year was a great 
step, and the Behring sea arrangement showed how even 
very difficult questions might be amicably solved. 

The speech of the Chairman was often applauded. 
Cardinal Vaughan, in moving the adoption of the report 
said: To hold four or five millions of men from agricul- 
tural and industrial pursuits, and make them drill and 
prepare for war was economically a most disastrous thing 
for Europe. He believed the whole question was one 
between Paganism and Christianity. 

Mr. Hoare, M. P., in seconding the resolution, said 
that he believed the ideal of universal peace would one 
day become an axiom of universal recognition. 

The following resolutions were unanimously voted : 

1. That this meeting hereby expresses its satisfaction 
that the committee has taken active steps to obtain the 
co-operation of their colleagues on the continent in 
reference to the proposals for the reduction of the mili- 
tary burdens of Europe, and particularly approve of the 
memorial to her Majesty the Queen that she should take 
the initiative in the latter important object, and the 
meeting trusts that the friends of peace throughout 
Europe will promote every measure which will afford re- 
lief to the suffering peoples, and diminish the danger of 
war. 

2. That this meeting hereby expresses great satisfac- 
tion that the unanimous vote of the House of Commons 
last year in favor of a permaneut treaty of arbitration 
between Great Britain and the United States is being fol- 
lowed up by corresponding measures on the part of the 
latter; and trusts that ere long the proposed treaty may 
be signed—an event which must have an important in- 
fluence on the progress of the principle of arbitration 
throughout the civilized world. And this meeting further 
unites with the friends of international justice every- 
where in rejoicing at the decision by a tribunal of arbitra- 
tion arrived at last year in reference to the rights claimed 
in the Behring Sea; affording, as it did, a fresh example 
of the practicability of settling international difficulties 
by just and reasonable methods. 


The two sections of the Springer bill given below show 
the aims and the methods of procedure of the proposed 
National Board of Arbitration. The Committee on Labor 
has favorably reported this bill back to the House of Rep- 
resentatives : 

Sec. 3. That whenever differences or controversies 


arise between railroad corporations or other transportation 
companies engaged in the transportation of property or 
passengers among the States or with foreign nations, or 
within the Territories of the United States, or within the 
District of Columbia, and the employees of said com- 
panies, or whenever differences or controversies arise be- 
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tween corporations or companies engaged in the manufac- 
ture or mining of articles or products used in and essen- 
tial to the carrying on by such corporations or companies 
of such commerce and their employees, which differences 
or controversies may hinder, impede, obstruct, interrupt, 
or affect such transportation of property or passengers, or 
such interstate or foreign commerce, or which may hinder, 
impede, or obstruct the transportation of the mails of the 
United States, and whenever any differences or contro- 
versies arise within said Territorigs or within the District 
of Columbia between employees and their employers, all 
such differences or controversies may be settled by the 
National Board of Arbitration created by this Act in the 
manner hereinafter provided. Whenever either party to 
any such differences or controversies may desire to submit 
the same to arbitration, such party shall present to said Na- 
tional Board of Arbitration a petition in writing, setting 
forth the facts in reference thereto and praying for the 
relief which such party may desire. When such petition 
shall be received by the National Board of Arbitration, 
the said board shall furnish the other party thereto with a 
copy of such petition and with notice to appear at a time 
stated and make answer thereto. When such answer is 
submitted, a time and place shall be fixed for the investi- 
gation and hearing thereof. Should such party decline to 
file an answer or refuse to make any appearance in the 
case, the said National Buard of Arbitration shall pro- 
ceed to make the investigation and to render «a decision 
thereon, the same as if an answer had been filed: Pro- 
vided, That when an answer is filed and questions for 
determination are mutually submitted, the award or deci- 
sion shall cover all questions so submitted; but when no 
answer is filed, or no questions mutually submitted, the 
award or decision shall go only to the extent of enforcing 
the rights which the petitioning party may have in law or 
equity. 

Sec. 6. That the said National Board of Arbitration 
shall have power to investigate the causes of all contro- 
versies and disputes between employees and their em- 
ployers in the United States as they may occur, whether 
such controversies and disputes are submitted for arbitra- 
tion or not, and to report thereon to the President of the 
United States, who shall from time to time transmit such 
reports to Congress. In making such investigation and 
all other investigations authorized by this Act, said com- 
missioners, or a majority of them, may, in their discre- 
tion, proceed to the place where such controversies exist, 
and they shall have power to send for persons and papers 
and to administer Oaths to witnesses, and they shall have 
such other powers as are possessed by United States com- 
missioners appointed by the circuit courts of the United 
States in making preliminary examinations. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The great event of the past month in this country has 
been the Debs strike and boycott. Critical and distress- 
ing as the outlook at one time was, there was never any 
real danger of civil war, as many English papers tried to 
make the world believe. It was simply a contest between 
the legally constituted authorities, municipal, state and 
national, and bands of unorganized rioters, and the out- 
come was certain from the beginning. 
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Whatever one may think of the wisdom of Mr. Pull- 
man’s refusal to go to arbitration (and, after reading 
what has been said on all sides of the subject, we are in- 
clined to think the company took a very imprudent 
course), no strike and boycott ever declared was more 
senseless than that led by Mr. Debs. The American 
Railway Union had no business whatever to meddle with 
the Pullman strike. Its action has done great damage, at 
least temporarily, to the-cause of labor. We are pleased 
to know that the laboring men of the country at large were 
wise enough, so many of them, to refuse to have anything 
to do with so senseless an undertaking. 

Mr. Debs has very properly been brought to justice. 
We think that the President of the United States and the 
Attorney-General have kept strictly within constitutional 
bounds in taking the measures which they have to stop 
the interference with interstate commerce. The whole 
business of the country was practically paralyzed, and 
might have been so to this day, but for the action at 
Washington. It is probable that this action of the Gen- 
eral Government in reference to inter-state commerce will 
make it much easier hereafter to control the riots growing 
out of strikes. 

It seems almost miraculous, looking back over the 
events of the month, that such widespread commotion and 
excitement should have prevailed with so little bloodshed. 
Men are growing less and less disposed to shoot and kill, 
if it can possibly be avoided. 


The Senate and the House are at a dead-lock over the 
tarriff bill. The House insists on having the bill left 
practically as it went to the Senate and the latter body 
declines to recede from the position which it has taken. 
Even the Democratic Caucus, at this writing, is all at sea. 
President Cleveland’s letter to Mr. Wilson, which the lat- 
ter read in the House, is considered by Republicans gen- 
erally and by many Democrats as an unwarrantable and 
highly unwise attempt of the President to influence legis- 
lation. The President’s course has been severely criticised 
in the Senate, Mr. Gorman having made a very bitter 
attack on him. The probable outcome will be that no 
legislation on the subject will be had during the present 
session of Congress, and that the whole distressing, inter- 
minable quarrel will return with the members to Washing- 
ton next winter. 


Great excitement has just been created among Catholics 
over the liquor question. M. Satolli, Apostolic Delegate 
from the Pope, has sustained Bishop Watterson, of Co- 
lumbus, in his determination to exclude liquor-dealers and 
saloon-keepers from Catholic societies, and has advised 
other bishops todo the same. This decision has carried 
dismay into liquor circles, which are largely made up of 
Catholics. The Wine and Spirit Gazetie has dared Arch- 
bishop Corrigan of New York to carry out M. Satolli’s 
recommendation. The Archbishop says he will doit. If 
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the recommendation can be carried out, it will either deal 
the saloon very nearly a death blow or half break up the 
Catholic Church by driving out of its fold the liquor sup- 
porters. But whichever may be the result, the Catholic 
Church will do itself great honor by outlawing the worst 
foe of American society. 


The Hawaiian Republic was proclaimed on the Fourth 
of July, with Mr. Dole as its first president. The Presi- 
dent is to have a cabinet of four ministers. Each house 
of the Parliament will consist of fifteen members. The 
Constitution provides a small income qualification for 
voters, and that all electors shall be able to read and 
write English, except native Hawaiians who shall be able 
to read and write their own language. 


A bill has passed both Houses of Congress and been 
signed by the President admitting the Territory of Utah 
to statehood. 


The cholera has broken out in different parts of the old 
World. It has been very malignant in Russia and is now 
crossing the border into Austria. Some cases have been 
reported from Belgium. China is also badly infected with 
the plague and many thousands are dying. Strict meas- 
ures are being taken in Europe to prevent its spread. 


The Thirteenth Annual Christian Endeavor Convention, 
which met at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 11th of July and 
continued four days, was the largest convention which the 
Society has ever held. In spite of the labor disturbances 
which were then at their height, and which kept some of 
the western delegations away, about 40,000 delegates 
were present, nearly one-half of whom came from outside 
the State of Ohio. The meetings were full of life and 
enthusiasm and much of the spirit of the occasion was 
carried back into all parts of the land to bless and encour- 
age the local organizations in their Christian work. 


The gold reserve in the treasury has run down to $55,- 
000,000, the lowest point ever reached since the reserve 
was created. A very small portion of the customs duties 
at the New York Custom House are now paid in gold, 
nearly two-thirds of the payments for July having been 
in silver certificates. 

Secretary Carlisle has ordered the mints to commence 
recoining silver dollars. The New Orleans mint, in com- 
pliance with the order, has already coined over 50,000 
standard silver dollars, and will continue till further 
orders are received. The treasury has 121,000,000 ounces 
of silver which cost $126,000,000. 


Constantinople was visited by a severe earthquake on 
the 10th of July. Several shocks occurred, and many 
buildings were wrecked, not only in the city but in the 
villages along the shores of the Bosphorus. Many lives 
were lost. 
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MASS PEACE CONVENTION AT OCEAN 
GROVE, N. J. 


The Mass Peace Convention under the auspices of the 
Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, of Philadelphia, 
which was announced in our last issue, met at Ocean 
Grove, Saturday, July 21st. Rev. N. L. Upham, Pres- 
ident of the Society, presided at the opening session at 
10 A. M., in the Young People’s Temple. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, of the M. E. Church, made 
the invocation, fervently thanking God for the manifes- 
tation of himself in the earlier times and especially in 
Jesus Christ, who lifted not up his voice in words of wrath, 
but of kindness, and who taught us love to God and love 
to man. 

Dr. E. H. Stokes, President of the Ocean Grove Asso- 
ciation, who had kindly given the Society the free use of 
the Auditorium and the Temple for the day, gave an ad- 
dress of welcome in which he said: ‘‘ Blessed are the 
Peace makers,” and after pausing for a moment, and 
making « gesture toward the members of the Peace So- 
ciety on the platform, continued, ‘‘for they shall be 
called children of God.” 

‘*It is so easy to make trouble,” he said ; ** Words, 
words, words make trouble. These gentlemen come to 
make peace, there are no classes of men and women who 
come to this place, but that come for good, and I am sure 
that there is no higher aim than those which actuate these 
gentlemen, who come in the interest of peace. Blessed are 
the peace makers; not trouble makers, nor war makers 
but peace makers; they shall be called the children of 
God, the God of peace, the children of Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, the children of the Holy Ghost, the 
Spirit of Peace.” 

‘¢ Blessed are ye,” he continued pointing to the members 
of the Peace convention. ‘‘ Ye are the peace makers, 
I wish I had words to tell you how I welcome you in the 
high cause in which you come. One of our hymns says 

“ «There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea.’ 

‘*T suppose that was the best illustration the poet could 
find, but how narrow is the sea compared with God’s 
mercy. I wish I had the words to express the wideness of 
my arms of welcome to you, may you live forever, and 
may you be instrumental in preserving peace.” 

President Upham responded to the address of welcome, 
ina few appropriate words, expressing his appreciation 
of Dr. Stokes’ remarks. He said: 

The blessedness of peace makers which Dr. Stokes refers 
to, if it comes to any of us from this time on will have had 
its origin in part from the opportunities we have to-day of 
conference about it, by his kindly invitation and that of the 
Ocean Grove Association ; may we be more than ever the 
children of God on that account. 

Something will be gained in that direction by bringing 
to the surface what is really thought and felt on this sub- 


ject by our respective churches which will be done no 
doubt the sooner and the better now for this day’s meeting. 
As all agree, there are two ways of making peace ; one of 
them by force, added to from time to time by the possi- 
bilities of invention; so that flesh and blood are no more 
able to stand up against it. This is the cause of what is now 
the armed peace of Europe; no one there will now take 
offence, so as to readily, at least, bring on war. May it 
continue still, the peace we need so much, the wide world 
round, instead of war. 

But God’s way rather to prevent war is by a change of 
heart in such matters, and not through the necessities of 
fear; by reason and right and through love of Him who 
says we are to bless them who curse us, and pray for 
them who despitefully use and persecute us. And so 
through the influence of all our churches or societies we 
are to make an end of war by making clear beforehand 
the advantages and usefulness of peace for capital and 
labor, for individuals and classes, for States and nations. 
Much of what can be done for good in this way, among 
the nations, will be told us by those who are to address us 
in the meetings to-day. 

Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia, offered a motion 
that a committee of three be appointed to whom all 
resolutions offered during the day should be referred with- 
out debate, that they might be properly studied and sum- 
mitted to the convention at a later session, The motion 
prevailed and the chair appointed Philip C. Garrett and 
Joshua L. Bailey of Philadelphia and Dr. W. A. Camp- 
bell of Richmond as this committee. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston, Secretary of 
the American Peace Society, was then introduced and 
read a paper on ‘‘ International Arbitration; Its Present 
Status and Prospects,” which was listened to with the 
closest attention throughout. This paper and others read 
will be published in full in the next Apvocare. 


Rev. Scott F. Hershey, Ph.D., of Boston, Mass., read 
a very interesting and instructive paper on ‘* Arbitration 
and the Catholic Church.” Before commencing his paper, 
Dr. Hershey stated that he had no criticism to offer on 
the Roman Catholic Church as a religious organization 
and would stand just as ready to defend any right of that 
body, within the limits of the law, as he would those of 
any other religious body. After stating somewhat in detail 
the constitution of the Roman Catholic Church, he said: 

‘* If the conserving forces of peace and good will in our 
civilization do not falter in their mission, it may be 
reasonably expected that the public conscience will insist, 
with increasing pressure, for peaceable settlements of all 
friction arising between classes and parties. The desir- 
ability, as well as the expediency of an appeal to arms, 
will grow faint, as the virtues of brotherhood and the 
justice of arbitration clear the moral vision of the peo- 
ple, until they shall see the grotesque horrors of war. 

“After years of study in Roman Catholic history, 
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Roman Catholic ethics and Roman Catholic methods, and 
remembering the persistency of the opposition which 
these engender, I am persuaded that in the whole field of 
possible arbitration, there is no question presenting so 
many, and apparently insuperable difficulties, as that of 
the harmonious adjustment of the Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
asticism with its institutions, and our civic system with 
its free institutions.”” After stating some of these diffi- 
culties, Dr. Hershey alluded particularly to the public 
school question, saying : 

‘¢ The particular charges of the Roman Catholic Church 
against the public schools are : 

‘1, The unpleasant presentation of that church in the 
school histories. 

‘62. The school is ungodly, and consequently must con- 
duce to immorality of citizenship. Could it not be agreed, 
that the histories should be confined to simple statement 
of fact, devoid of all opinions thereon, and could it not 
further be agreed that certain portions of scripture be 
read daily in schools, and the Lord’s Prayer be recited, 
rejuiring the most respectful attention from all. This is 
done in the schools of Toronto, with approval of Catholics 
and Protestants, and we are told works in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. A petition is now in readiness in Chicago, 
to be presented to the Board of Education, signed by 
Catholics and Protestants, recommending a reader, con- 
sisting of selections from scripture, and the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer. I quote from this petition : 

‘¢ As the whole religious world united without objection 
in the Universal prayer, ‘‘Our Father, who art in heaven,”’ 
during the World’s Relizious Congress of 1893, we believe 
that all right minded classes of Americans would now 
agree on the daily reading in the public schools of suita- 
ble selections from the sacred scriptures, and the recita- 
tion of that prayer and of the two great commandments, 
upon which hang all the law and the prophets, thereby 
fixing in the minds of the children, the vital spiritual 
principles, on which good citizenship and the future 
welfare of our country so largely depended.’ 

‘¢ Within the last ten days, an influential priest of Cin- 
cinnati, Fr. Mackey, said: ‘If I had the power to-mor- 
row I would put the Bible back where it once was in every 
class-room in the republic, and read the Decalogue and 
sermon on the mount daily to every child in the country.’ 
I am not sure but Satolli might he approached, with an 
inquiry as to his willingness to consider the wisdom of a 
conference looking toward arbitration. Yet the question 
arises as to the expediency of consulting any ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, on any matter pertaining to the administra- 
tion of purely civic institutions. And, too, it should be 
borne in mind that Satolli is Bishop of Sorrento, and one 
of the most able diplomats in the Catholic world, and of 
the Metternich school. 

‘*As to the quasi-ecclesiastical administration of the 
Indian schools, it is quite sure that ere long the action of 
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Congress, which has sole jurisdiction, must reach a satis- 
factory adjustment. 

‘** In addition to these, there are many other frictions, 
that are very intricate and problematic, and a few even 
now are forming storm centres, which are not unlikely to 
break at any hour. But they either lack that definiteness 
which would make arbitration opportune, or their adjust- 
ment lies more clearly within the statutory provisions. 

‘*If arbitration can bring the parties out of alienation on 
the school question to an agreement, by which both par- 
ties shall enjoy the usefulness of the schools, and neither 


_ party make a surrender of anything it may consider fun- 


damental to conscience, or essential to its system, then 
may the cause of arbitration rejoice that it has brought the 
aromatic spices of peace and harmony to distil, where 
now are forming the certain conditions for strife and 
probable bloodshed.” 

At the close of the morning’s program Dr. Upham read 
a letter from Chaplain C. C. McCabe, who had been 
announced to speak at the evening session, in which he 
stated that on account of the death of a very intimate 
friend he was unable to be present. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After prayer by Dr. W. A. Campbell, Joshua L. 
Bailey of Philadelphia presiding, made the following in- 
troductory remarks : 

The theme which engagésthe attention of this Confer- 
ence is not outranked in importance by any other. It 
concerns the immediate as well as the future and perma- 
nent welfare of the entire country and all the world. 
That these seats are not all filled is not the fault of our 
theme, but it is in large measure because public interest 
is not yet aroused as it should be and as it will be. 
Truth has always to fight its way to the front. Its 
progress may be slow but it is sure, and it will in the end 
conquer all opposition and prejudice. 

This has been the experience in all the great moral re- 
forms of the century. Some of us can remember how 
hard it was for the anti-slavery movement even to get a 
hearing. The late George William Curtis was prohibited 
by the mayor from making an anti-slavery address in 
Philadelphia, and his attempt to speak, notwithstanding 
the prohibition, was interrupted by a mob, and in the 
same city a beautiful building erected by the abolition- 
ists and dedicated to the cause of human freedom was 
destroyed by the torch of the incendiary. 

At that time negro slavery was not only apologized for 
but defended by the press, and on the platform and even 
in the pulpit, both North and South, just as war is apolo- 
gized for and defended to-day. But what have we lived 
to see? The cause of human freedom once advocated by 
the despised few now adopted, sustained and lauded by 
the common voice of mankind. 

Slavery and war are twin relics of barbarism. Could 
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the people and especially the churches be aroused and 
fired by the same zeal which distinguished the anti-sla- 
very movement, it would not be long before there would be 
universal sentiment against war, and the white banner of 
Peace would be everywhere unfurled. 

What we have most to contend with in the propagation 
of our cause is not opposition, itis apathy. No attempt 
is made to deny us the liberty of speech, and public halls 
are freely open to us as this has been to-day. If we had 
open opposition probably it would be better. But there 
is widespread indifference. Too many think our cause 
chimerical, impracticable. I heard of a noted lawyer 
who, when asked if he would join a society to prevent 
war, replied that he would just as soon think of joining a 
society to prevent thunder and lightning. 

But the world is moving; the world of morals is mov- 
ing on and on, and it is towards a higher and a higher 
plane. I cannot see how, even at this partial stage of 
enlightenment, any self-respecting monarch, any who has 
a regard for the welfare of his people, any care as to the 
place which he will himself occupy in history, can go to 
war until he has exhausted all the resources and remedies 
of international arbitration. 

The age is auspicious for the Peace movement. Great 
steamships, fleet as greyhounds, are making the wide 
ocean little more than a ferry, and telegraphs and tele- 
phones are carrying our messages over the earth with the 
rapidity of thought. Mountain chains which were once 
great barriers have been tunnelled and rivers and valleys 
spanned, so that countries and peoples once far separated 
have been brought near, and all mankind seem to be our 
neighbors. 

International laws, world’s fairs, parliaments of relig- 
ion, international congresses to establish uniform cur- 
rency, weights and measures, seem to indicate the ap- 
proaching unification of the moral as well as the material 
interests of mankind. Why not have uniform language 
also, that those who were sometime scattered by the con- 
fusion at Babel may be brought together again in Christ, 
the Prince of Peace, and in the universal acknowledgment 
of the Fatherhood of one God and the brotherhood of 
man? 

We have it on Divine authority that the time is coming 
when ‘Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

‘“‘Foretold by prophets and by poets sung, 
Oh time of rest, oh promised Sabbath, come.” 
Let us do all in our power to hasten the day. 

Philip C. Garrett then read a short but strong and in- 
structive paper in which he pointed out the duties of min- 
isters of the gospel in reference to the subject of war, 
and indicated some of the signs that the institution of 
war is doomed, sooner or later, to destruction. This 
paper will be given in full in our next issue. 

George Macy Powell, president of the Arbitration 
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Council of Philadelphia, was next announced, and spoke 
on ‘*The Commercial Value of Peace.” 

He said: There is more money in Peace than in war. 
In numerous cases men have indulged in such folly as the 
one who went to law witha neighbor for a $3 calf. They 
each spent several thousand dollars in ‘‘Courting” and, 
as in most wars, the case was not settled. Ineither of 
several recent strikes, the parties to it have each spent 
more than the value of wages in question. The commer- 
cial interests of the country have lost tenfold the aggre- 
gate shortage of the contending parties, and the questions 
at issue are as far from settlement as ever. In the late 
war the North spent double the value of slaves which 
were the bone of contention; the South threefold their 
value, and social and political ostracisms, North and 
South, and deeds of violence sadly say the questions at 
issue were not settled. 

Partisanship is a deadly enemy to the cash value of 
peace. If Britain had not acted on this idea, the great- 
est trade on earth would not now float under the banner 
of St. George. Neither Tory nor Liberal would dream of 
setting up his party interests against her trade. But the 
difference between Politics, as defined in the dictionary, 
‘¢ That part of Ethics that pertains to the public good,” 
and partisanship, is as wide and very like that between 
light and darkness. Partisanship came near putting us 
where we would lose the fifty million purchase of us by 
Hawaii, every decade. 

Rotten partisanship is, and ever has been, the chief 
root of war between nations and between honest trade 
interests, 

A recent exchange says: ‘The battle ship Indiana 
cost about one-third of what our government paid for the 
Louisiana purchase, and nearly one-half of what Alaska 
cost us, either of which is many times as large as New 
England, and worth thousands of millions of dollars.” 

The cost of any one of several of our new war ships, if 
wisely invested in encouraging commerce to either South 
America or the Pacific, would annually return us twenty 
times the cost of the cruiser. Think of this mal-appro- 
priation of money, when our mail goes to South America 
under an alien flag, and via Liverpool. 

Labor and Capital no doubt have a right to organize, 
but to organize for peace, not war. The time of the 
commercial world lost by labor war is often worth several 
thousand dollars a minute. 

We should have Compulsory Peace Courts, like those of 
France. They settle over one-half million quarrels a 
year, nine-tenths of which get no further than the concil- 
iatory committees. We should have an International 
Peace Court, made up, till we can do better, of the Chief 
Justices of the ten leading nations; and it should be made 
and held an infraction of International law, for any 
nation thereafter to attempt to settle its disputes by the 
wholesale murder of war.” 
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Rev. Sidi H. Browne, Editor of the Christian Neighbor 
and President of the South Carolina Peace Society, sent 


the following letter : 
Cotumaia, S. C., July, 1894. 
Beloved Friends in Convention Assembled : 

To my unfeigned regret circumstances quite beyond 
control prevent my bodily presence with you to-day, but 
being with you in spirit, the following on ‘* Peace in Rela- 
tion to Conscience” is respectfully submitted to the Con- 
vention by Sidi H. Browne. 

The aim of all moral and religious efforts on the part of 
individuals should be the attainment of a conscience void 
of offence toward God and toward men. This acme of 
grace in probation life can be realized only by and 
through the teaching and Spirit of Christ, on the condi- 
tions of repentance and faith. Consequent upon having 
such a conscience is love and peace—great peace, peace 
as a river, peace that passes all understanding. Such 
blessedness may be the experience of the peacemakers 
who shall be called the children of God. 


Every person has a conscience of some sort. And 
most people profess to have much respect for the ‘ in- 
ward monitor,” ‘‘the moral sense,” ‘‘the voice of God,”’ 
which shows to them, as moral agents, the right and the 
wrong in active life, though they may not always obey its 
dictates. 

Conscience may be considered as a natural faculty, 
or as a rule of conduct, or as a judge, or as a retributor. 
Conscience as a rule or law shows to its possessor what is 
right and what is wrong. The will determines whether 
or not any particular act of the moral agent shall accord 
with the rule. Conscience asa judge applies the rule to 
the act, and if there be agreement between the rule and 
the act the decision of the judge is approval; if disagree- 
ment, the decision is a condemnation. Conscience as a 
retributor executes the decision or sentence of the judge, 
excusing or accusing. 

As a natural faculty conscience is as a blank tablet. 
Itisinborn. As a rule it is the counterpart of faith. It 
answers to faith as the printed sheet corresponds to the 
types from which it was struck off. Faith is the result 
of accepted teaching — precept, example, observation. 
Faith and conscience are ever in agreement. Whatever 
agrees with faith agrees with conscience, and whatever 
agrees with conscience is found to be in agreement with 
faith. Torepeat: According to accepted teaching so is 
faith ; according to faith so is conscience; according to 
conscience so is conduct; according to conduct so is 
character, and according to character so is destiny. The 
will determines whether or not any act shall agree with 
conscience. 

Whether faith be right or wrong, he who has it is sincere. 
If he be not sincere he does not believe what he professes. 
This is true, be his faith that of any one of the many 
Pagan religions or any one of the several sects that are 
distinguished by the name Christian. So monstrous is 
the result of false teaching that Jesus said to his disci- 
ples, ‘* The time cometh that whosoever killeth you will 
think that he doeth God service.” 

Persons who are fully persuaded of the truth of their 
own religious creeds, and who consider not that other 
religionists are equally sincere in their faith, may wonder 
how any person can believe anything that differs from 
their faith and order. Hence the necessity of every class 
of religionists, especially those who are called ‘‘ Chris- 
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tian,’”’ to judge charitably their brethren of a different 
faith and order. In essentials there should be unity, in 
circumstantials liberty, in all things charity. 

Waiving further reference to the faith and consciences 
of the religionists of heathendom, let this inquiry be sent 
throughout Christendom: Who or which is right or 
nearest right among the Christian religionists in the mat- 
ter of conscience as a rule or law? The divine and high- 
est test is Love. ‘* By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” ‘* For 
all the law is fulfilledin one word, even in this: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’’ ‘* Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbor : therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” By the test of love let the claims of all who call 
themselves Christians be tried. Any person whose faith 
or conscience permits him to do ill to his neighbor fails 
to stand the test. The heart of such a one is not right 
with God, be his profession toward God what it may. 
‘*Tf a man say, [love God and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” 

The consideration of individual conscience as present- 
ed in the foregoing is equally applicable to nations, for the 
latter are made up of individuals whose identity remains 
intact whether they follow a multitude to do evil or to do 
good. 

The most astounding thing under the sun is the sight 
of nations, professedly Christian, engaged in wholesale 
slaughter of one another on the field of battle. They 
have not accepted the teachings of Jesus, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords, or they have, in their madness, 
drowned the voice of conscience, which was and is the 
invariable result of the accepted, plain, unperverted teach- 
ings of the Christian Scriptures. But it is seen at the 
same time that Peace societies throughout Christendom 
and conventions of peacemakers, as at Ocean Grove to- 
day, are earnestly endeavoring to restore the faith and 
practice once possessed and practised by the saints. 

May the Lord of peace himself honor the Convention 
with his presence, and ** give you peace always by all 
means.” 

A telegram was received by President Upham from 
Rev. George Dana Boardman calling attention to the 
‘¢ Transformed Menagerie” described in Isaiah xi: 6-9 


and Ixv: 25. 
EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was held in the great auditorium 
and was attended by about three thousand people. Philip 
C. Garrett presided. Prayer was offered by Rev. L. Y. 
Graham, D.D., of Philadelphia. Dr. Stokes, in asking 
for a good collection, spoke a few words of hearty commen- 
dation of the ability and high character of those who had 
come that day to Ocean Grove to do something in behalf 
of the great and holy cause of peace. Augustine Jones, 
of Providence, who could not be present, sent the follow- 
ing letter on the subject of ‘‘Military Drill in Schools and 
Colleges ”’ : 

Provipencer, R. I., 7-12, 1894. 


FRIEND: 

I have this moment received the very kind invitation 
to speak at the Mass Peace Convention at Ocean Grove. 
I reply by return mail. I regret that my duties here 
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will not permit me to leave at present, and I thank thee 
and the committee for the honor you confer on me by 
giving me this opportunity. 

I cannot have a question in my mind that Military Drill 
in Schools and Colleges is a mistake. If the object be to 
develop the body, it is found on very high authority to be 
artificial, constrained and unnatural, not true physical 
culture. It is in the way of the school duties. It be- 
comes very irksome to students, and has taken from cer- 
tain presidents of colleges in this country peace of mind, 
and in one instance his place, so disagreeable and odious 
did the drill become in the opinion of students who began 
it with delight and ambition. 

The nations of Europe, in the bondage of national 
debts, caused by war and the slavery of inherited mili- 
tarism, ought to be a perpetual lesson to us of the wisdom 
of instructing young Americans in the doctrines of peace 
and arbitration. 

Each generation instructs its successor and our respon- 
sibility is very great that children be taught to reverence 
and obey the law, to recognize the difference, vast and 
deep, between the reign of law and the reign of anarchy. 
To see that the very purpose of law is to disarm p!iysical 
force of its brutal use, and give the power, mastery and 
control to intelligence, virtue and righteousness. 

That in the ratio of advance in culture and goodness, 
war ceases. That in the triumph of Christianity it will 
end. That all education should be directed towards the 
highest ends of human attainment. 

That it is a step backwards in education, not towards 
the light but into darkness to teach as a part of popular 
instruction the use of arms, and to stimulate a military 
spirit. 

I do not doubt the need of police force and drill while 
the wicked abound, but that is a profession by itself, and 
not a popular service for all men. It would be a great 
public evil if their trade and profession were given to old 
men through the public schools. They are the last rem- 
nant of the service of a darker day, and are to be evolved 
out of society when all men Know the law and obey it 
from their hearts. 

Teach the young that reason and justice are the ‘ounda- 
tion of government, and that a righteous public sentiment 
in any nation is more potent than armed men, and physi- 
cal force. That war is a relic of barbarism not to be pro- 
moted, not to be continued, not to be exalted, but to be 
extinguished by moral, religious and intellectual forces, by 
the very force and influence of Christian scholars. 

And that the whole subject and profession whose pur- 
pose is the killing of men, and destroying property is un- 
worthy of Christian schools in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and ought not to have place in general 
popular education. 

I have written as I felt moved at the moment, and if 
there appears a word in it that can be of any use I shall 
be glad, but do not feel under any obligation to me apart 
from the weght and merit of any of the words. 

Thy friend, 
AUGUSTINE JONEs. 

Dr. W. A. Campbell, of Richmond, then gave an ac- 
count of the origin, purpose, plan of work, progress and 
prospects of the movement of the Ecclesiastical Peace 
Conference for an arbitration memorial to the govern- 
ments of the world. He dwelt particularly on the ability 
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and eminence of many of the Christian men, more 
especially in England, who have joined the move- 
ment and are now giving it their earnest support; 
and also stated that it was the purpose of the Execu- 
tive Committee having the work in charge to send some 
one to the Continent of Europe, as soon as their funds 
would justify it, to secure the co-operation of the religious 
bodies on the Continent. The readers of the Apvocare 
have been kept informed of the progress of this most 
admirable undertaking. 

A pleasing part of the evening’s program, and one 
greatly enjoyed by the large audience, was the reading of 
a public letter from Joseph Cook, sent specially for the 
occasion. Tne letter, which we shall publish in full next 
month, treated of the successful application of arbitration 
to international disputes, and closed with a powerful ex- 
hortation that the sword should be broken and peace be 
made to prevail. 

The last address of the Convention was delivered by 
Rev. B. Fay Mills, the evangelist. His theme was ‘*A Call 
to the Churches.” 

He made an ardent appeal to Christians to co-operate 
in promoting Arbitration. He said in part: The call to 
the churches, in regard to the abolition of war, is the 
same in character as regards her duty and opportu- 
nity concerning every political and social reform. In a 
word, it is the business of the church to supply the spirit 
by which such reform may be accomplished. It is never 
the work of the church to supply methods for politics or 
society, but it is her duty to so teach and so live that every 
sort of moral transformation shall become a necessity. 

Without such a spirit of righteousness working by love, 
all reforms must be temporary and incomplete ; with such 
a spirit, no reform can fail of the largest measure of per- 
manent success. 

We have now in the United States all the constitu- 
tional means necessary for the peaceable transformation 
of this country in all desirable ways. 

The message of the church to the world concerning Peaca 
is, first of all, that this is God’s world ; that Peace shall cer- 
tainly triumph by the carrying out of the plans of God, and 
that love must increase among men and nations, having 
in itself the cure for all the ills of individuals and society. 
Much indeed, under the growth of this spirit, has already 
been accomplished, until to-day we live in an age when 
private wars and judicial combats and duelling have van- 
ished for ever; and there has been such a change of senti- 
ment as now would cause any civilized or half-civilized 
nation upoa earth to think an apology necessary for the 
undertaking of war, instead of considering war the most 
glorious thing in itself. 

The desire to abolish war must be assumed by all those 
who believe in the principles of Christianity, and the cul- 
tivation of this desire until it shall become a purpose, and 
shall finally be so put into practice as to become the habit 
of mankind, so that States shall consider themselves called 
upon to make sacrifice for the good of others, and shall 
re-adjust their internal and external relationships upon 
Christian principles, is the call to the churches to-day. 
Unless there may be created such a sentiment, all consti- 
tutional and statutory requirements would be of little and 
practically of no avail in the face of a war spirit which 
would in one single hour sweep them all away. 

In the second place, it is the business of the church to 
teach and to exemplify in practice the theory that war is 
always and everywhere wrong. The teaching of Jesus 
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when he said, ‘‘I say unto you, that ye resist not evil,” 
is now universally acknowledged in theory by individuals 
who call themselves Christians, as regards the use of force 
in the expression of personal resentment. 

What is needed now is for the world to recognize that 
the teaching of Jesus applies as much to all sorts of hu- 
man organizations as they do to individuals, and that 
God’s kingdom will come upon earth when the nations are 
willing to consider themselves bound as nations by the 
same principles which are considered to be necessary for 
the development of the normal life of the individual. 

The third message to the church and the world concern- 
ing the abolition of war, is that war is not only wrong, but 
that it is always and everywhere undesirable for all the 
parties concerned. Ido not mean that it is ever the busi- 
ness of the church to ground its appeal to individuals 
or nations on their selfish interests; nor, on the other 
hand, is it her work simply to affirm that whatever is right 
must be for the best interests of all men. But I do be- 
lieve that she might do a surpassing service by the enun- 
ciation of the principle that unto the poor in spirit belongs 
the kingdom of Heaven, and that the meek shall inherit 
the earth, and that rest can come to nations, as to men, 
only when they take Christ’s yoke upon them and learn 
from him and find peace unto theirsouls by wearing the 
yoke that is easy. 

Finally, it is the privilege of the church to insist on the 
duty of the nation not only to refrain from aggression but 
to assert positive influence in the universal spirit of peace. 

It is not enough for the followers of Christ to resist not 
evil, but we are told to love our enemies, to bless those 
that curse us, to do good to those that hate us. This is 
also a command that applies to nations. We have known 
States, and we see some of them to-day, that are, to a cer- 
tain extent, endeavoring to practise the teachings of Christ 
concerning the non-resistance of evil, and to lend their 
influence toward the promotion and establishment of 
peace. But the State must be educated in this as well, to 
realize that the nation itself can only save its life as it is 
willing to lose it, and to make the question that shall 
decide all questions of personal and international concern, 
“What is the loving thing to do?” 

Civil wars will cease when men learn to govern and to be 
governed in the spirit of loving service to one another, 
and international wars will be ended when men learn 
practically the secret of the relationship of nations to be 
the divine sacrifice that is indicated to us by the Cross of 
Jesus Christ. In this sign, and this sign alone, shall the 
victory be won. 

Unto the hastening of that glorious consummation, let 
us give ourselves as ministers and servants of Jesus 
Christ, until our prayers at last shall be completely 
granted, and the kingdom shall have come, and his will 
be done on earth as it is done in Heaven. 

Mr. Mills’ whole address was one of great force and 
directness, as well as one of deep comprehension of the 
inner spirit of Christ's teaching. The audience was 
greatly impressed by its delivery. We hope to give it 
hereafter in full. 

By a rising and unanimous vote the Convention adopted 
the following resolutions, reported by Philip C. Garrett in 
behalf of the committee appointed at the morning session, 
after which the Convention closed. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Whereas, It is expedient that some system of ad- 
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judication between employer and employed be adopted 
whereby disputes may be settled with justice to both par- 
ties, without resort to violence and bloodshed, 

Resolved, That this Convention approves the action of 
those States that have organized Boards of mediation and 
arbitration to which questions of this character may be 
submitted, and recommends similar action in all the 
States of the Union. The Convention also recommends 
the establishment of Courts of Conciliation like those in 
successful operation in some of the countries of Europe. 

2. Whereas, capital and labor are mutually depend- 
ent, and whereas, prevention is better than cure, and 
reconciliation of views better than arbitration of disputes, 

Resolved, That it is expedient that a Conference of Cap- 
italists and of representatives of labor be called to dis- 
cuss, and, if possible, harmonize their opinions on, indus- 
trials questions. 

3. Resolved, That we deeply appreciate the grow- 
ing interest everywhere manifested in the settlement of 
international difficulties by peaceful methods and that we 
heartily approve of the joint resolution recently introduced 
into both houses of Congress, requesting the President to 
negotiate with Great Britain a treaty providing that, for 
a period of twenty-five years, all difficulties between the 
two governments, that cannot be adjusted by diplomatic 
means, shall be referred to arbitration. 

4. Resolved, That it is the duty of Christian ministers 
and churches to emphasize in their public teaching. in 
their religious journals, and in their Sabbath-school 
instruction, the peace principles of the Gospel of Christ. 


5. Resolved, That the Convention views with appre- 
hension and concern the introduction of military instruc- 
tion into colleges, schools, Christian associations, and 
especially Sunday-schools, as tending to foster a military 
spirit and a love of war, inconsistent with Christ’s Gos- 
pel of love and forgiveness. 

6. Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are 
hereby tendered to Rev. Dr. Stokes and the Ocean Grove 
Camp Meeting Association of which he is President, for 
the use of the auditorium for the purpose of holding this 
Convention. 


THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 
THE GLASGOW MAIL. 

‘** Senator Allison has brought the question of Inter- 
national Arbitration to a definite issue. It has been said 
that the idea is at the beginning of all things, but that its 
fulfilment isin action. The idea of Arbitration as a means 
of settling international disputes, instead of resorting to 
the barbarous appeal to arms, has been accepted in prin- 
ciple by both the great branches of the English-speak- 
ing race, and in memorable instances has been resorted to, 
with conspicuous success. But it has never yet been recog- 
nized as the inevitable expedient for settling all inter- 
national quarrels, and, as far as Continental nations are 
concerned, it is still a point of honor with them to hold 
by the ‘‘duello ” instead of the ‘* Court of Law,” both 
as respects individual and national quarrels. The prac- 
tical simplicity of Mr. Allison’s plan will commend itself 
to all sensible people on both sides of the Atlantic — the 
negotiation of a treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain providing that, for a period of twenty-five 
years, all disputes that may arise between the two coun- 
tries, and which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic means, 
shall be referred to arbitration.” 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTIcLeE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
efficers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Arr. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President» 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board ot Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue aNnp Morar Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20th, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 
fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post- 
paid, 10 cents. 

Success or ARBITRATION. —8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

War UNNECESSARY AND UNncurist1an. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Tue Comine Peace.—An Oration by Josiah Quincy, 
Esq., July 4, 1891, before the City Government of 
Boston. It is the fullest and best discussion of 
questions relating to Peace and War since Charles 
Sumner’s oration on ‘* The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,’’ July 4, 1845. Price, postage paid, 10 cents 
per copy. 

Dymonp’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 

Waite City sy tHE Invtanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. A poem of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents acopy. $1.00 per dozen. 

PaPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law oF Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

Mitirary in By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 

Tse War System.—Its History, Tenpency anp CHar- 
ACTER : IN THE Licut oF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

HistoricaL oF THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Bricgape: Irs CHaracrer AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays anv Discussions IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DesatinG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report oF THE CuicaGo Peace Concress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

Tue Cominc Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Institutions For Tue Promotion oF 
BrvuTaLity AND BoureLtary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Tue Dress Parape at West Pornt.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 

Ovent Curistians TO Encace 1n War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 
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FORMOSA | 
.COLOONG TEA 


WOOD'S “May Queen” TEA 


—IS THE=— 


QUEEN OF ALL TEAS. 


The choicest of the new season, garden grown, 
FORMOSA TEA. 
It fully meets the requirements of those desiring a 
strictly fine Tea of high grade, 


Sold only in packages bearing our copyrighted brand 
which is a guarantee of its uniform fine quality. 


Formosa, English Breakfast, Ceylon and 
‘* Japan. varieties as desired 


Packed in Fancy Half-pound Caddies, 


THOMAS WOOD & (C0. 


Importers and Dealers 


TEAS and COFFEES. 


213 and 215 State Street, - Boston 


The Provident Life & Trust o., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues LIFE, ENDOWMENT and TERM Policies, which may be 
made payable to the beneficiaries in 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 annual 
Instalments; also Partnership and Joint Policies, with liberal 
features. 

Its TERM Policies are at very low rates of premium, participate 


in surplus annually after second year, are renewable without med- 
ical examination, and are convertible into any other form at any 
time without loss and without re-examination. 

In everything which contributes to the Security and CHEAP- 
NnEss of Life Insurance this company stands unrivalled. 

For information as to rates and plans apply to 
Cc. D. HAMMER, Gen’! Agent, 119 Devonshire St., Boston. 

R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 

8. C. Tozzer, Agent, 343 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 

W. A. Battery, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 
(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The “ay of Martha Von Tilling. 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. 
the Authoress. Crown 8vo, 445 pages, $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Lonoon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a great success on the Continent 
under the name of ‘Die Waften Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the atte::tion of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of Europe, and to the possibility of 
finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual disarmament, 

« This remarkable work is gootuties a great effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. It has already bad a wonderful run, and has n translated 
into almost every European language, . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling photo- 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débfacle.” . . . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 


“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much 80 as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 
. . » It is as vivid in its realism as Verestchagin’s paintings.”—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding ie >" 

—Critic, New York. 


By Berroa VON 
Revised by 


For sale also by The American Peace Society. 


THE 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Boston and Chicago. 


ONE FEE REGISTERS IN BOTH OFFICES. 


Business Offices ; 


110 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 
211-213 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


{= Send for Agency Manual. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO,, 


Artistig arinfers, 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 
Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 
approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 
ype is uns 
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